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The Editors of Thk Crayon would not have it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
- often given as matter of interest, although The Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, In all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, In Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Lucius Grand all is authorized to traveland 
obtain subscriptions for The Crayon. 

Mrs. M. A. Deknison is authorized to obtain sub- 
scribers for The Crayon. 



iitjtiljings. 



EDITOBIAL COHEESPONDENCE. 
Lumber Co.'s Seaktt, Kaquette Fond, Oct. 2. 

We took our departure'firom the lower Saranac 
yesterday morning. The day was one of the 
most beautiful I have ever seen, cloudless and 
windless, the sky an unbroken but hazy blue 
overhead, arid the lake an unruffled mirror 
around us. Not a ripple or dash of blue from 
some chance flaw broke the reflections of the 
gaily variegated mount ainsaround. Grey old 
firs on the lake's brink, leaning over, looked 
down-on their images unlengthened in the water, 
and the greyer rocks repeated themselves be- 
neath the water line. It is very rare, indeed, 
to see these waters so smooth for even half an 
hour. My guide is Stephen Martin, the brother 
of the hotel-keeper, an athletic forester of twenty- 
seven or eight, six feet in his stockings, and 
capable of throwing or whipping anything 
human in the united counties of Franklin and 
St. Lawrence, but as a general thing nopfug- 
nacious, and possessed of a head of curly gol- 
den hair, blue eyes, and a dimple half hidden in 
the edge of his beard, altogether presenting a 
rather winning personal appearance. He has 
an inexhaustible fund of good nature, and a 
laugh that wakes the echoes round the lake. 
Steve and I are old acquaintances, and get along 
capitally together. Our boat is a light, pine- 
built craft, somewhat on the Whitehall fashion, 
fifteen to sixteen feet in length, and weighing 
about 1401bs. In this are disposed firstly our- 
selves ; I in the stern, with the paddle to steer, 
as I am rather too much of an invalid yet to do 
much in the way of propulsion, and Steve at 
the oars, then an axe, my valise, a couple of 
fly rods and a trolling rod, a bread-box, contain- 
ing sundry cans of peaches and tomatoes to re- 
lieve the monotony of a venison and trout diet, 
with divers tin plates, cups, knives and forks, a 
paper of tea, a loaf of bread, pepper and salt, 
&c, &c. R.'s boat contains similar loading, 
except that a bag of blankets occupies the place 
of the bread-box. The loads are light, as we 
scarcely expect to camp out, certainly not if we 
can avoid it. 

The lower lake I described in my last, and 



shall say no more about it. The whole chain 
of lakes seems to be only enlargements of the 
Saranac river, which forms the connecting links, 
each lake emptying itself by that river into the 
one below it, and finally into Lake Champlain. 
The river itself between the lakes is quite pic- 
turesque, winding very much, and draped with 
foliage to the water's edge. The shores are 
fringed with aquatic plants, among which I 
looked in vain for the pond lily — the frosts had 
destroyed the flowers. I found them here at 
this time last year. Just as we entered the 
river, Steve pointed out to me a dead tree, on 
which an eagle had been shot by a gentleman 
voyaging with him some time since. He was 
wounded in the wing, and fell into the swamp 
grass which grew just there, in an opening in the 
forest, through which a brook came into the Sa- 
ranac. Steve got out of the boat to secure him, 
while the bird of freedom " travelled" for the 
woods. S. caught up a club as large as his wrist, 
and struck him on the head ; but, instead of being 
stunned, he was only enraged, and turned upon 
his pursuer, who in his turn fled, " for," said 
he, "he was just the ugliest thing to handle I 
ever saw. He stood nearly breast high, and had 
an eye like the devil, and I knew that it was 
safest to back out till I had something to fight 
him with." He got a larger and a longer club, 
and struck the brave bird several severe blows 
on the head before he succumbed, when he was 
thrown into the boat. They proceeded on their 
way, but in a few minutes the eagle showed 
that he had only been stunned, by raising him- 
self for another attack on his foes. " Put him 
out of the boat, Steve," shouted the sportsman, 
" or I shall jump overboard," when Steve did 
knock him into the lake, and pushed him under 
the water until he was drowned. We passed 
four eagles going up, two of which we could 
have reached with a rifle ball, if we had brought 
such an implement of destruction. I forgot to 
tell in my last of an incident I saw while troll- 
ing on the day of the hunt. An eagle pounced 
down on a large trout, which he succeeded in 
getting hold of, but which proved too large for 
him to lift, and he flew along the water for 
twenty rods, the fish now and then touching the 
water with its tail, when the load became too 
great, and the eagle dropped him back into the 
lake. The size of the trout we could only con- 
jecture from that of the bird, which was a large 
one. 

The channel which connects the lower with 
the middle Saranac or Round lake is about three 
miles long, and about two miles from the former 
is the middle falls of the Saranac, a rather 
pretty rapid of perhaps six feet descent, and a 
few rods long, not so precipitous as to render it 
necessary to carry the boat around ; but we did 
so, in order not to disturb the fish on the falls. 
I did not feel particularly destructive, and so 
passed the fishing over to Steve, who, nothing 
loth to play the sportsman, cast the minnow 
with which I had been trolling into the head of 
the fall, where the smooth green sheet began to 
descend to the foamy breaking. It was instantly 
seized, and as instantly the unlucky trout was 



aware of the danger of indulging his cannibal 
propensities. The minnow failed to raise 
another, and S. tried the fly, but this brought 
none. Somebody had passed that way evi- 
dently, for other trout could we not raise. 

We had lost sight of R. and his man Straw, 
far down the lake, where they were trolling yet, 
we presumed, and we got our boat and cargo 
afloat, and then lay down on the rocks in the 
sun, to wait for them to come up. The sun was 
directly over the rapids, and the whole water was 
a blaze of light, in which I instantly recognized 
the effect of Turner's Mercury and Argus, the 
brook in the foreground of which had been to me 
hitherto a mystery. I understood it now en- 
tirely — the peculiar qualities of light and form 
became the source of an uncommon pleasure to 
me from the testimony they bore to the faithful- 
ness of one for whose truth I have often been a 
witness, and to whose greatness I pay more and 
more reverence as I become better acquainted 
with nature. Nor is this the only instance in 
which I have found in Nature such testimony 
to the great Englishman's reverence for her. 
I might in this case never have seen the fact in 
Nature, if I had not first studied it in his pic- 
ture. I should most certainly never have com- 
prehended the picture if I had not seen the fact 
as I did. But somebody will say, it is a very 
simple thing to see nature, why were your eyes 
closed before ? Ah ! simple as it is, when we 
attain to it, I find that one of the last results of 
artistic study is to feach us to see Nature even 
in her most evident forms. - 

I lay on the bare granite awhile, my head 
resting on a tuft of grass rooted in one of the 
clefts of the stone, the autumn sun beating into 
my face, while Steve whipped the falls patient- 
ly over and over. So beautiful and dream-like 
was this wild world that I had forgotten every- 
thing outside — trouble and vexation of spirit 
had stopped at the entrance, debarred admission 
to this enchanted realm. Business and sorrow 
were alike laid aside — my feebleness of body 
and exhaustion of mind gave place to sensations 
as new as delectable. There was no more 
trouble. If the world of facts called to me, the 
sounds came to me so hushed through that 
glorious October haze and wilderness silence, . 
that I thought it a dream within a dream. The 
river above was quiet and clear, and wound 
away into swampy ground, with fringes of 
tamaracks relieved against the distant hills, be- 
yond which again rose some dim blue moun- 
tains, a western chain of the Adirondacks. At 
length I rose exhilarated, and began to cast for 
chubs in the still basin at the head of the falls, 
an occupation R. found me in when he came. 
We pushed up the river, and soon entered the 
middle Saranac lake, a perfectly lonely sheet of 
water not differing much from that through 
which we had passed, save in greater width 
and comparative freedom from islands. 

This passed, we entered the river again, and 
a row of three-quarters of a mile brought us to 
the upper falls, a rapid of half a mile's length, 
by which we must carry. On this " carrying 
place" stands a hotel kept by a Mr. Bartlett. 
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Some huge dogs sauntered around the landing, 
and the carcass of a bear hung near by. We 
landed, ordered dinner, and then the guides 
commenced the ungrateful task of carrying the 
lading and boats. One shouldered a boat and 
the other its cargo, and having deposited them 
in the lake at the head of the falls, returned to 
wait dinner previous to carrying the other 
moiety of their burdens. They calculated all 
the steps, and took none in vain. There were 
three miles yet to go on the lake, and our 
journey was finished for the day. We. here 
purchased some stores which we had been un- 
able to procure at Martin's, and toward sunset 
resumed our voyage. It ended at the head of a 
deep bay of the upper Saranac lake, which sets 
up within a mile of a tributary of the Raquette, 
leaving a carrying place of that distance on 
which is a cabin, at which we lodged that 
night. 

We had intended to start by daylight, and 
stop at a celebrated fishing place on the way 
to the Raquette river, but in the course of the 
evening a hunter came in from that part of the 
country, and said that the river was swollen so 
much from recent rains, that it was useless to 
cast a fly there. In the morning we found it 
clouded and threatening rain, not a bad sign 
generally for a fisherman, but in this case most 
discouraging, as promising further rise of the 
waters. We found this carrying place full of 
interest. It had formerly been the site of an 
Indian village, and the pines, though large, 
were all of second growth, and the forest free 
from underbrush. We were shown some foot, 
prints like those a large man would make in 
soft ground, and said by the Indians to hav e 
been made by the Great Spirit, who came down 
very angry one day at some interference by the 
Indians with each other's trapping rights. They 
were traceable some distance, and at the far. 
ther end of the path there is a place which looks 
like an impression made by a man sitting down. 
There they say the Spirit sat and smoked his 
pipe in indignation. This thing is certain, the 
earliest white settlers found these tracks in 
about the same condition that they are now in, 
while prints that have long since been made to 
imitate them have disappeared entirely. Dur- 
ing sixty years they have been in the cogni- 
zance of the whites, and for a large portion of 
that time the red men have not lived here, but 
here they still remain, though not two inches 
deep. 

We launched our boats in what the folks here 
have named the Stony Creek ponds, a series of 
small lakes discharging into the Raquette by a 
stream of ten to fifteen feet in width, and navi- 
gable by boats. At the exit of this stream is 
the mouth of the Ampersand brook, the fishing 
place alluded to, where trout may be taken at 
almost all times and seasons. Now we eould 
not raise one, as the water was several feet 
deeper than, usual. Stony Creek, by a crooked 
but picturesque course of about three miles, 
brought us into the Raquette, a dark, deep 
looking river,' moving with a quiet force which 
promised a speedy ride down its waters. The 
water is of that dark color so common in our 



wilderness streams, which run through the 
black mould of the forests. It seems very deep 
from its blackness, but averages only about ten 
feet. It is very winding, in one case a bend of 
three miles being avoided by a cut across of four 
or five rods. Where we entered it there were 
some of the noble old pines still standing, but 
a few miles down, the traces of the lumberman 
began to appear, and the river lost much of its 
solemnity. It is mainly clothed to the water's 
edge with a dense drapery of firs, mingled with 
occasional maples and birches, and tiny moun- 
tain ashes. 

In some places the maples monopolize the soil, 
and grow low and scrubby like a neglected or- 
chard, and the freshets keeping underbrush 
down, the whole has much the air of -a place 
once cultivated and then abandoned. There 
are three or four houses oti the Raquette as far 
as this point where we now are — a clearing on 
the shore of Raquette pond, a natural enlarge- 
ment of the river, shallow, and covered with 
rushes, and muskrat bogs. We have reached 
here hungry and wearied, in the middle of the 
second afternoon from Martin's. 

W. J. S. 

ODE AET PEODUCTS. 

" The Crayon, a weekly paper, devoted to sub- 
jects relating to the Fine Arts in this country, 
is " filled with sorrow and indignation," at some 
remarks we made a few weeks since on our Art 
Products. But we do not believe that either its 
sorrow or indignation will prove chronic disor- 
ders. When it becomes better acquainted with 
the possibilities and purposes of the ornamental 
arts, and bestows more thought and study upon 
the subject, its complaints will be greatly miti- 
gated. However desirable it may be that we 
should excel, or even equal the rest of the world 
in artistic productions, the experience of three 
or four hundred years has been sufficient to de- 
monstrate that the genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is not inclined towards external decorations. 
We are a plain, sober, and plodding people, and 
but little given to gew-gaws. The love of Art 
is not spontaneous in the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
but has to be tenderly and assiduously culti- 
vated. It is different with the Italians, the 
French, and the Germans. What the amalga- 
mating process now going on in this country of 
compounding a distinct people out of all the 
nations and races of the earth may end in, is a 
problem yet to be solved ; but, while the Anglo- 
Saxon element prevails, as it does now, unde- 
niably in our country, there is but little hope 
for the cause of what is called " high art." 
We must be content with excelling in the useful 
arts, and import our ornaments from those parts 
of the world where the people instinctively en 
gage in pursuits that are repugnant to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. We are paying enormous 
sums yearly to France for Fine Art productions 
which we have an absolute .inability to pro- 
duce. The productions of Sevres and the Gobe- 
lins are simply impossibilities to the English 
race. We have produced some creditable works 
of Art ; but while our best artists have been 
compelled to go to Italy to save themselves from 
starving, what can we hope for Art at home ? 
The readers of the Newcomes know how the 
hero of that admirable chronicle of English life 
and manners at the present day had to suffer 
for his devotion to Art, how he was sneered at, 
slighted and contemned, and we all know, too, 
that precisely the same kind of treatment would 
be the natural consequence of any young gentle- 
man in similar circumstances, pursuing the same 
course on this side of the Atlantic." 

It would be difficult to find in any respect- 



able paper in America so Bhort a paragraph 
containing so many ridiculously erroneous state- 
ments as that quoted above from the New York 
Times. It seems useless to discuss an artistic 
question with a mind which sees nothing in Art 
but " external decorations" and " ornaments," 
and has probably received its highest aesthetic 
ideas from Tiffany & Co.'s windows, with a 
lesson or two in " high art" from sets of Sevres 
porcelain, or the pitiful products of the wasted 
lives of the workmen in the Gobelins manu- 
factories. If the "thought and study" which 
The Times has given "the subject" has re- 
sulted in such astounding generalizations, we 
beg it to rest a moment, take breath, and start 
on another tack. We fear it is arriving at first 
principles too speedily. 

We are not surprised that from such a point 
of view The Times should declare that " the 
love of Art is not spontaneous in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind," because the very qualities which 
are grandest in Art — gravity, love of the ideal, 
and religious reverence — and which are charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, are qualities 
of little use in contriving the " gew-gaws" which 
that print mistakes for artistic productions. If 
there be a race in the world which loves and 
worships Nature in-all her simplicity and purity, 
and has thus the first requisite for artistic great- 
ness, it is the English, whose landscape school 
a s indeed the first, by ah immeasurable distance, 
of all time, and whose art in general contains 
more of the spirit of beauty than that of any 
modem nation. 

We do not intend to waste words in replying 
seriously to the above assertion. The catalogue 
of artists, where will be found the names of 
Turner, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, of 
noble landscape painters innumerable-^ the 
princely private collections of England, out- 
weighing in worth all those of all Europe, are 
proof positive and conclusive as to the patro- 
nage of Art — and the immense sale of engrav- 
ings in' England, testify its absurdity— but We 
would like to ask The Times if it happened to 
be on Broadway or Fifth Avenue, when it 
learned that we " are a plain, sober, and plodding- 
people, and but little given to gew-gaws," and 
why it is that we " pay enormous sums yearly 
to France for Fine Art productions," for which 
we have no love ? Tell us ! do ! 

The extract from the biographical notice of 
Washington Allston in our number of this week, 
is taken from the Cyclopedia of American, lite- 
rature, a most comprehensive and valuable 
work about to be published by Chas. Scribner. 
It comprises personal and. critical notices of 
authors, with portraits, autographs, and other 
illustrations. The authors are Evert A. Duy- 
ckinck and Geo. L. Duyckinck, former editors of 
the Literary World, names which guarantee its 
justness and depth of research. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The success of the opera so far, this season, 
has been somewhat interfered with by Rachel 
and the Pyne troup, at Niblo's, whose large 
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audiences have necessarily included many of the 
habitues of the Academy. We are sincerely 
glad to observe the audiences becoming larger 
at every performance, and we have no doubt 
that, in view of the novelties in preparation, the 
house will soon be filled to its capacity. Nor- 
ma has been given twice during the week. Ma- 
dame La Grange, with her versatile talent as 
an actress, and her beautifully clear vocaliza- 
tion, achieved a new triumph. On Wednesday 
evening, La Somnambulawas produced to the 
largest house of the season. The singing and 
acting of Madame La Grange' throughout was 
a continued success. She only needs more phy- 
sical force to become the greatest lyrical actress 
of the stage. Her reception in Somnambula 
was enthusiastic in the extreme; the audience 
hung delighted on every note, and appreciated 
every look and every gesture. 

Surely no musical enterprise in New York 
ever deserved more encouragement than the 
Academy. When it is considered that this 
house is one of the largest and most beautiful 
in the world, and that its company, now con- 
sisting of three prime donne, three contralti, 
two first tenors, three baritoni, three bassi, and 
a magnificent orchestra and chorus, numbering 
upwards of one hundred competent individuals, 
and employing in all more than two hundred 
persons, some idea of the vastness of the busi- 
ness of this opera may be conceived. For many 
succeeding years, each new opera undertaking 
has been loudly praised for its enterprise, but 
nothing to. be compared with this, has been 
hitherto even hoped' for. 

The directors announce some new engage- 
ments which, together with the Prophet and 
the forthcoming Huguenots, promises great en- 
joyment to the lovers of music. 

Let us not forget to mention the spicy little 
Entr'Acte, a musical and dramatic journal, 
•which, besides containing the bill of the even- 
ing, is filled with a pleasant selection of art and 
literary matters, with a dash of news and chit 
chat. This is a decided improvement upon the 
old style of bills, which are generally printed 
upon coarse paper, with disgustingly filthy ink. 



DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

Monument to the Ossoli Family. — The 
family of Margaret Fuller Ossoli has erected a 
marble monument to her memory and that of 
her husband and child, in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, in Massachusetts. It was designed 
and executed 'by Mr. Thomas Carew, an artist 
of Boston. It is upright in form, and on its 
side, facing the avenue, is cut in the marble, a 
medallion the size of life, and said to be an 
excellent likeness of Madame O3S0H, surrounded 
by an exquisitely carved oak wreath. Beneath 
the medallion is a book, denoting the literary 
vocation of Margaret Fuller, and near it is seen 
the hilt of a sword, designating the military 
profession of the Marquis Ossoli, who was 
Captain of the Civic Guard during the Roman 
Revolution of 1848. There is no emblem espe- 
cially designed for the little child, but near by 
is a marble slab, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, beneath which his dust reposes. 

Casting from Life.— The Washington Star 
nays that it is designed to use. in completing the 
ornamental work of the Capitol extension, 



bronze castings of various things in nature, 
peculiarly American. An artist has been 
engaged who is perfectly competent for the 
task. The editor of the Star has seen, at the 
War Department, a bronze cast of a copper- 
head snake, coiled and ready to strike, which is 
the most perfect and life like casting he ever 
beheld. The model was a copper-head, taken 
out of the Washington canal, every curve and 
scale of which is preserved, with a fidelity to 
nature with which mere ait cannot vie. Besides 
the wonderful mechanical skill manifested in 
this work, it possesses artistic merit of a very 
high order, and should be viewed by all wno 
take pride in the progress of our land in the fine 
arts, to which the construction of the extension 
of the Capitol building is proving so great an 
incentive. The idea is a capital one ; although 
we, most unfortunately, lack the taste to ap- 
preciate representations of snakes in ornamental 
architecture, although they may be among " the 
various things in nature peculiarly American." 
Architecture, which Madame De Stael inter- 
preted as "frozen music," should present 
nothing to the sight but the most beautiful har- 
monies, suggestive of ennobling and purifying 
aspirations, like the pure and truthful in music, 
poetry, and painting. Who would wish their 
library or parlor walls decorated by paintings 
of loathsome serpents, or fill their gallery with 
statuary that should represent nothing but the 
hideous and repulsive ? Yet every day, in the 
streets, and every evening, at private soirees, or 
at the opera,. we see golden serpents coiled 
around the arms of fair and delicate' ladies, in 
the shape of bracelets ; or, with gleaming eyes, 
lying nestled in the bosom of some voluptuous 
beauty, almost glittering with life ; or wreathing 
itself in her golden ringlets, till we almost 
shudder to approach the divinity who some- 
times " shapes our ends." Let us not mimic 
the tastes of the Egyptians, or the more 
barbarous nations of the present day, by copying 
the most repulsive features of nature ; but strive 
to elevate the spirit of the age, by presenting 
continually to the eye of the public, and parti- 
cularly to the youth of the country, the beauties 
and harmonies that ever present themselves to 
the true children of genius. — Sunday Atlas. 

American Marbles. — It will be recollected 
that a year or two ago the War Department 
advertised for specimens of American marble, 
with the view of making selections to the end 
of using them in the construction of the 
ornamented portions of the extension of the 
Capitol building. To a certain extent the 
advertisement bad the desired effect, and a large 
number of specimens have been received, nearly 
all of which are said to be judged worthy of 
being employed in this great national work. The 
regret of the Department, however, is said to 
be that more have not been sent in. As it is, 
specimens, many of them comparing advan- 
tageously with the finest and most beautiful and 
striking marbles of the Old World, have been 
collected here. We noticed yesterday a verd 
antique from Vermont and a red-mottled marble 
from Tennessee, which were very fine specimens 
indeed ; the Vermont stone being capable of 
receiving a higher polish than any other known 
marble. The most remarkable specimen, how- 
ever, is a newly-discovered marble from Frede- 
rick county, Md., within some ninety miles of 
this city, the existence of which would probably 
not have been known to the world to this day 
but for the advertisement to which we refer 
above. It is a stone of very fine grain, with a 
pure white ground, on which, in rich profusion, 
are spread brown, purple, yellow, and bright-red 
clouds. The effect of its combination of colors 
must be seen to be realized. We believe that 
nothing like it has yet been described in works 
on architecture or art. It is not yet known 
whether any considerable quantity of it can be 
obtained, even enough to supply the limited 
quantity that can be used in this building. We 



regard the experiment of the Department in the 
matter of inducing our fellow citizens to search 
out and make known the treasures of each sec- 
tion of the United States of the particular kind 
as being highly successful, as it has received 
valuable specimens from a great many States 
situated in all sections 0/ the country. — Star. 

Monument to the Pilgrims. — The corner- 
stone of an immense granite monument, com- 
memorative of the landing of the Pilgrims, is 
to be laid at Plymouth on the 1st of August, 
1856. Thirteen years is the maximum of time 
allowed for its construction, and it is expected 
to be one of the most magnificent monumental 
structures in the world. 



foreign art gossip. 

Mr. Moxon declares our regrets that the sta- 
tue of Campbell, in Westminster Abbey, should 
have been received by the nation, for the adorn- 
ment of one of its high places, to the artist's 
loss, were not warranted by the facts of the 
case. Dr. Beattie answered for the assertion of 
Mr. Moxon. Evidence in support of the opi- 
nion thus pronounced is promised. Meanwhile, 
we have received the following letter from the 
artist in question, Mr. Calder Marshall, — from 
which our readers will gather some authentic 
facts : " your paper of Saturday contains letters 
from Mr. Moxon and Dr. Beattie, stating that 
the 'observations, entitled "Fine-Art Gossip," 
contained in your number of the 25th of Aug., 
with reference to the statue of the poet Camp- 
bell, are not warranted by the facts of the case,' 
and promising that letters which passed between 
the committee and myself, and a statement of 
facts, shall be placed in your hands. I have no 
knowledge of the article of the 25th of August 
further than seeing it in your journal ; but I 
assert that it is a true statement of facts, — in 
proof of which may I beg that Mr. Moxon at 
the same time will, with a statement of facts, 
furnish you with the amount of subscriptions 
in the book when I undertook to execute the 
statue, the amount entered after that date, and 
the sum which has been realized. It was 
through the exertions of the press and Dr. 
Beattie that the fine of 200 guineas, demanded 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, was 
remitted ; and it was by a Member of Dr. Beat- 
tie's family that the pedestal was erected, which 
had been originally promised by the Poles. I 
may state that Mr. Moxon threatened me with 
law proceedings for not paying the fine, erect- 
ing this Polish pedestal and the statue. I hope 
Mr. Moxon will not omit this letter and my 
answer from the correspondence. The sum 
which I have received — and out of which I was 
to pay fine, pedestal, and statue — is £291 6s. 
A balance of, I believe, about £30 is still lying 
at Coutts's. I therefore leave the public to de- 
cide upon the truth of your statement. Out of 
respect for the memory of the poet, I have never 
until now disclosed the amount I have received 
for the statue, — a disclosure from which I was 
restrained by a feeling of shame that so small 
a value should have been placed upon the fame 
of a national poet. Let them answer for it 
whose misjudged contradiction of a statement 
true to the letter has compelled me unwillingly 
to make it. They would have better consulted 
that name for which they affect so high a re- 
spect had they allowed your statement to remain 
unanswered. I am, &c, H. Calder. R.A. 

" 47 Edbury Street, Eaton Square, Sept. 24." 
— As we said last week, we are open to convic- 
tion. But we scarcely see how the-lacts stated 
by Mr. Marshall can be explained away. Our 
readers will feel that.nowthe question is opened, 
it cannot well be dropped. We have more to 
say on the subject; but will wait to see the 
correspondence promised by Mr. Moxon, being 
anxious, before all thing*, not to prejudge the 
merits of the counter-statement of the Campbell 
Committee. — Athenaum. 



